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V.— FRIEDRICH RITSCHL. 

As President of the Johns Hopkins Philological Association, I 
find it incumbent on me to open the work of each session by a 
discourse, for which I try to choose, as often as possible, some 
theme of general interest. Such a subject was offered last year 
(1883) by the life of my teacher, Friedrich Ritschl, as depicted in 
the vivid pages of his biographer Ribbeck ; and the sketch here 
presented is little more than a rapid risume of Ribbeck's work, 1 
with a few personal, perhaps too personal, comments. My youthful 
imagination was captivated by Ritschl, the man, no less than by 
Ritschl, the philologian ; and if those who never knew the illus- 
trious scholar find the tone too enthusiastic, the judgment too 
partial, the whole make-up of the sketch too unphilological, let 
some allowance be made for the occasion. 

Ritschl's importance in the history of the classical philology of 
the nineteenth century is great. He mediated between the narrower 
school of Hermann and the wider current of thought which is 
marked by the names of Wolf and Bockh and Karl Otfried Miiller. 
He was rigidly just to the letter, but he read in every tittle of the 
letter the revelation of the spirit. No man could go out of his 
school without a thorough conviction of the necessity of exhaustive 
study. Cum pulvisculo exhaurire was one of his favorite phrases. 
No one could leave him without some appreciation of the impor- 

1 Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl. Ein Beitrag zur Geschicht der Philologie von 
Otto Ribbeck. Leipzig : B. G. Teubner, Erster Bd. 1879. Zweiter Band, 
1881 (348 + 591 pp.). Ribbeck's book is, as the title implies, much more 
than a life of Ritschl ; it is a valuable contribution to the history of philo- 
logical studies and theories, and while few could spare the time to read 
more than nine hundred pages of mere biography, every one who wishes to 
follow the course of classical studies in our century must make himself ac- 
quainted with the contents of these volumes, so rich in statement, illustra- 
tion, suggestion. For young students of philology, nothing can be more 
inspiring than the example of such a master as Ritschl, and if the sketch 
given above, which purposely dwells on the early period, preserves any- 
thing of the interest of the original memoir or leads any one to a closer 
acquaintance with Ribbeck's book, the insertion of this article will be in a 
measure justified. 
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tance of method. But what seems to me even now, at the distance 
of more than thirty years, the best thing about Ritschl, was not 
his accuracy, not his method, but the personal spirit that breathed 
out of the lecturer. Bockh was a great man, doubtless, but he 
read his yellow lectures with a serene sublimity, and uttered his 
classic sentences with a quiet self-satisfaction that awed but did 
not inspire. The man had taught all that to generations before : 
he had moulded the work of the philologians of nearly half a cen- 
tury, and it was hard to realize that the quiet, deliberate, old Privy 
Councillor had done so much, had thought so much. K. F. Her- 
mann put a great deal of force into his immense erudition, but 
the force was directed at space and not at his hearers. Welcker 
was too benevolently poetic, too dreamy, too sinnig to seize 
upon an American mind. Of Schneidewin, who was as kind 
to me as ever teacher was to scholar, whose subtle, sometimes 
super-subtle, knowledge of Greek I learned to appreciate better 
year by year; of Bernays, then on the threshold of his high 
career, never, perhaps, more suggestive as a teacher than he 
was then, a man of rare gifts and telling power, a helper, too, 
at that time, to struggling neophytes : of these and others, I 
will not speak here. Enough that with Bockh, K. F. Hermann, 
Schneidewin in fresh remembrance, and Welcker and Bernays in 
actual presence, Ritschl was to me something apart. From the 
very first moment he led me captive, and though, during my year's 
sojourn at Bonn, I was never brought into any close personal 
intercourse with him, as I had been with Franz, in Berlin, with 
Schneidewin, in Gottingen, and with Bernays, I felt as if he had 
been my benefactor and my friend. Such was his loving interest 
in all his pupils that he remembered me through the lapse of years, 
welcomed me to the hospitality of his charming home when I 
returned to Bonn, in i860: wrote me once a long letter in his 
superb hand ; and on my recent visit to Germany, I found that, as 
a pupil of his, I was received as a friend of long standing by those 
who were nearest to him. If there were anything personal or 
exceptional in this, I should not mention it ; but almost every one 
of the thousands who attended his courses faithfully could tell the 
same story. He radiated love and kindness. Of course there is 
another side. He was a pugnacious, high-tempered man, the old 
fighting blood of the Hartenbachs was in his veins, and the close 
of his life in Bonn was signalized by as bitter a feud as ever stirred 
the philological world, but I am glad to retain the memory of him 
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as a glorious man, faults and all. I have no doubt that part of 
his work will have to be done over, despite his care, despite his 
genius ; but he was a man whom I am happy to have known at all, 
and happiest to have known in his best years, for, in 1852, he 
was forty-six years old, an age which is, for a philologian, the 
flush of youth. He stood when he lectured, his notes were there 
apparently for the fun of the thing, his gestures were animated, 
there was something almost French about his liveliness. His eyes, 
though shielded by spectacles, shone with excitement ; his nose 
played a most important part in the drama, for he took snuff by 
the boxload, as it were, helping himself, at times, from the supply 
of a convenient student ; his mouth went through the whole range 
of expression from rapt inspiration to bitter sarcasm. He was a 
thoroughly vivid personality, who stands before my mind as clearly 
to-day as in the spring months of more than thirty years since. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl, whose remote ancestors were Bohe- 
mian noblemen, the Ritschls of Hartenbach, was the son of a 
country parson. Worse things might happen to a man than to be 
the son of a parson, and a country parson at that. It insures purity 
of atmosphere as well as poverty. It is to be born after all on the 
heights of character and thought. He first saw the light at the vil- 
lage of Gross-Vargula in the parish of Erfurt on Easter day, April 
6, 1806. Erfurt is one of the principal towns of Thuringia, and 
Thuringia gave birth to F. A. Wolf and Lobeck. 

When he was nine years old his father was promoted to a posi- 
tion in Erfurt itself, and his biographer thinks that the lad's spirit 
of observation was stirred by this city life. Anything sleepier than 
Erfurt I have seldom seen, though the cathedral is well perched 
and one remembers it among a forest of churches. Ritschl's 
father undertook to teach his son himself, usually a wretchedly bad 
plan. The father is lost in the teacher or the teacher in the father. 
One is vexed that one's own flesh and blood can be so stupid, or 
one lets one's own flesh and blood domineer hopelessly over him. 
Ritschl's father had the latter weakness. The boy hated memor- 
izing, and so the father did not require him to memorize anything. 
No rules were learned, no list of words conned. Grammar and 
dictionary were consulted at every turn. A very bad plan, you 
will say. So it was. But your great scholars get at the apples of 
the Hesperides in all sorts of ways, swarm up the trees, throw sticks 
at the limbs, shake the trunk ; very few of them have a regulation 
ladder and an approved apple-gatherer. So the youngster was 
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prepared by his father, and not badly prepared as it turned out, 
and at the age of thirteeen he was in secunda of the Erfurt gym- 
nasium. His principal teacher at that time was Spitzner, the 
Homeric scholar, a dragon of accuracy, keen and dry. Crab- 
apples are not a bad introduction to the more luscious fruit of which 
I have just spoken, and every boy may be thankful when he has a 
teacher who insists on that which is. So Ritschl had to thank 
Spitzner for his accuracy in some very arid studies, an accuracy 
which stood him in good stead years after. Ritschl's mother was 
evidently a bright woman, with a talent for managing the house- 
hold that she did not hide in a napkin. His father was a quiet 
soul, who smoked his pipe, wrote prosy sermons, and let his wife 
manage the affairs of the universe, including the tie of his white 
cravat. Ritschl, who, like most of us, believed in heredity, recog- 
nized in himself something of his father's easy way of taking 
things, but his admiration was all for his mother, and she was the 
confidante of all his hopes and plans. In 1824, Ritschl, who was 
now in prima, followed his teacher Spitzner to Wittenberg, where 
he came under the influence of another Homeric scholar, K. W. 
Nitzsch, the well-known editor of the Odyssey. Both Spitzner 
and Nitzsch had been trained in the famous Schola Portana, and 
kept up the traditions of their school in exactness of grammatical 
knowledge and readiness in speaking and writing Latin. It appears 
that the plan of the gymnasium was far from being minutely 
methodical. Ample margin was left for private reading, and I 
would state here, by way of parenthesis, that I am myself a firm 
believer in margins of that kind. These early years are the most 
precious years for wide, discursive reading. When one settles 
down to the business of life, when one has to read for an object, 
when one has to read mainly in order to write, the charm and the 
glow, and often the real intellectual profit are gone. But in Wit- 
tenberg there was, after all, a general supervision of the reading, 
and the student was required to send in monthly or quarterly 
reports of what he had done, abstracts, essays, collations. Ritschl's 
Latin style, even in those early days, was well rounded and correct. 
He wrote Latin and Greek verses, Latin congratulatory addresses, 
Greek epics. There are worse employments. He left the school 
with the highest testimonials, although his faithful teacher did not 
fail to note the quickness of temper which was to bring him 
into great trouble in the closing years of his life. 

On the 28th of March, 1825, he was matriculated as a student 
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at Leipzig. The magnus Apollo of Leipzig was Gottfried Her- 
mann, then at the height of his renown. He was at that time 
sixty-three years of age, but he had more than twenty years of 
work in him, and he was a sturdy champion of the critico-gram- 
matical school, who was to deal his adversaries some hard blows 
before he laid down his mace. To him a thorough knowledge 
of language and metre was the indispensable foundation. The 
focus of philological work was to be sought in the finding out 
what the text was and what the text meant. Attempts to repro- 
duce ancient life by the study of history and antiquities found little 
favor in his eyes. Hellenism was to him the Greek writer. Bockh's 
conception of the mission of philology, Erkenntniss des Erkannten, 
Welcker's vision of Greek poetry, rising like an exhalation from 
the chemical treatment of insignificant fragments, Creuzer's nebu- 
lous and fantastic mythology, all roused the great scholar to do 
battle for what he considered the cause of sound learning. Those 
who despised him as a pedant he despised in turn as dilettanti, and 
he attacked without reserve Bockh's Pindar, Welcker's Trilogy, 
and at a later day, O. Miiller's Eumenides. Hermann's polemic 
writings are not bad reading. His prefaces often contain capital 
hits. Some of his sentences have become proverbial among 
scholars. That he was narrow, prejudiced and often in the wrong 
is true, but it is impossible not to respect the old man in his tough- 
ness. The world has got beyond his grammar and his logic, his 
Kantianisms and his dogged translations of imaginary differences 
of Greek into imaginary differences of Latin. But he was a bold, 
strong man, knew his own mind perfectly and dominated his 
school. 

Ritschl made a bad beginning. Like many German students 
he avenged himself for the restrictions of the gymnasium life by 
giving rein to the foolishnesses peculiar to German students. He 
joined a corps and ran to the same excess of riot with that class of 
young men. But he did not find the Lusatia a satisfying por- 
tion, and in order to get rid of his entanglements, he resolved to 
change his university, although with a pardonable weakness he 
was in after years a little proud of the extreme liveliness of his 
entrance upon student life. Most scholars, like Justice Shallow, 
recall with a certain satisfaction wild passages in early life, and 
fancy that the experience did them much good. But before he went 
away from Leipzig, as a matter of honor, he applied for admission 
to Hermann's Societas Graeca, and won it by a brilliant disputa- 
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tion, in which he swaggered vastly before an admiring audience. 
You see my hero was not a model. He was young and foolish, 
and being young and foolish he made all manner of sage reflec- 
tions in his note-books. It was high time for him to get out of an 
atmosphere that he made unwholesome for himself, and he went to 
Halle with the firm resolve to redeem the lost time. 

Ritschl matriculated at Halle, April 27, 1826. The university 
of Halle was flourishing at that time. It had 1200 students, chiefly, 
to be sure, in theology. Some of the professors had world-wide 
reputations. So, for instance, Gesenius and Tholuck. The great 
philological power of the place was Reisig, one of those men who, 
by the force of their genius, rather than by the massiveness of 
their work, have acquired an abiding name in the annals of 
philology. He was well to do and not hampered by considera- 
tions that cripple the lives of most scholars. So he began life with 
a good library, and when he went off to the wars he took with 
him a copy of the valuable second Juntine edition of Aristophanes. 
The fruit of these camp studies is the brilliant Coniectanea in 
Aristophanem, full of subtle metrical observations, of careful 
researches into Aristophanic usage, showing independence of 
judgment and a happy vein of invention and combination. It is a 
shining specimen of penetrating and creative criticism, says Rib- 
beck. In Jena he carried the students away by his personal bear- 
ing as well as by his brilliant lectures. Imagine, if you can, an 
enthusiastic audience at a 5 o'clock morning lecture on Greek or 
Latin grammar. He rigged himself out, as did his teacher, Gottfr. 
Hermann, in a riding-suit, top-boots, spurs, leather breeches and 
green hunting-coat, and came in this gear to lecture, roamed about 
with the students, dined with them, disputed in Latin and Greek 
on anything and everything, and when he made a discovery in the 
small hours of the night he would throw open his window and 
proclaim it to his neighbors. He was thirty-two years old when he 
was called to Halle, and there he exercised a powerful influence on 
Ritschl. A wonderful man, vivid, strong, direct. No careful elabo- 
rated lecture for him, a slip of paper with citations sufficed. His 
voice, his manner had, doubdess, a great deal to do with it, and 
those who resisted his magic influence had something to say about 
his cheap jokes, his abundant polemics, his dogmatic certainty. 
But he was unquestionably a great and inspiring teacher, and a 
teacher he desired to be above everything. A pupil of Hermann's, 
he was not satisfied with being a mere verbal philologian, and 
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Greek and Roman antiquities, mythology and archaeology were 
among the themes of his lectures. Admitted to Reisig's Societas 
Philologica, Ritschl rose early to the highest position, and no 
wonder, in view not only of his talent but of his hard work. He 
got up between five and six, did not go to bed until between 
eleven and twelve, eight hours daily being allotted to private study. 
The death of Reisig, Jan. 1829, in Venice, whither he had gone 
in quest of the treasures of the S. Marco library, was a severe blow 
to Ritschl and the rest of his devoted scholars, but that death 
doubtless quickened the young disciple to a higher manhood. 
His companions had already dubbed him the future Reisig, and he 
soon entered upon his inheritance. After a period of longing for 
a position in Berlin, he determined to remain in Halle, and took 
his degree July 11, 1829, summa cum laude, as a matter of course. 
The dissertation which he had handed in was too bulky to be 
printed in time, and so he collected in hot haste a number oiSchedae 
criticae from his previous studies, working three days and three 
nights with only nine hours' sleep. The manuscript went to the 
printers page by page, and at last three compositors were set to 
work on it, and thus the dissertation was brought to light. It is a 
painful but a glorious thing to work under such pressure, and 
Ritschl all his life long loved such concentrated effort. A few 
months afterward he qualified as a privatdocent at the University 
of Halle, and the treatise published on that occasion, the same that 
he had prepared for his doctor's degree, is still authoritative, De 
Agathonis vita. Ritschl was, all his life, a great discounter of hope. 
The ministry might give him a little something ; he had an engage- 
ment to do some reviewing ; there were the fees from the students and 
the chance of being employed in managing the reprints of good old 
books. In all he could count on some three or four hundred thalers. 
True, the ministry did recognize the character of Ritschl's early 
work, and sent his father a hundred thalers for the support of his 
promising son, and the opening of the course was such as seldom 
welcomes the young privatdocent. But he had to work at a ruinous 
pace. He had made no preparations in advance, and had to get 
up his lectures on the day on which they were delivered, working 
from four o'clock in the morning until five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Of course he was half dead when night came, and he sought the 
recreation that he needed in the society of Halle, which seems 
to have been gay enough for Halle. The German professor, no 
matter how hard at work he may be, almost always finds time for 
social enjoyment. 
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Ritschl began early to pay the drafts he had drawn upon his 
constitution, and many pages of his biography are taken up with 
detailed accounts of his sufferings. But it is enough to say that 
he was in some form or other a sufferer all his life. Carlyle's indi- 
gestion and Ritschl's rheumatism are indigestion and rheumatism, 
and cannot be made lovely. It is enough that we remember the 
drawback. Yet all Ritschl's sufferings never seemed to affect his 
flow of spirits ; he was the life of every company, he loved poetry 
passionately, he loved music passionately, and he was much 
addicted to the frivolity of dancing before rheumatism laid him by 
the heels. 

The details which Ribbeck gives at this point of Ritschl's method 
of work in these early years cannot be reproduced here, and yet 
they are of great interest and importance as showing how a great 
scholar is built up, how the fabric of learning is enlarged and 
consolidated. Ritschl worked from certain centres to the circum- 
ference until the circumferences touched and made new centres. 
This is the way of most great masters of erudition. 

In the early part of his career Ritschl worked much more at 
Greek than at Latin and paid especial attention to the Greek 
grammarians. In fact he was engaged on an edition of Thomas 
Magister when he received his longed-for appointment as professor 
extraordinary. But the title brought him no money, and Ritschl's 
financial condition was desperate. The university beadles con- 
gratulated him on his promotion — he had no money to pay the usual 
fee. He wanted to buy candles for his lecture-room, but he had 
not the necessary eight groschen to give the stove-tender to pur- 
chase them with. On one occasion he sent for a locksmith to 
break open a lock and had not even a silver groschen to bestow 
on him, and so he had to order a key which he did not want so that 
the man might come again. It is a curious narrative — but who 
was to blame ? A few pages further back we read that this impe- 
cunious young gentleman had a drawer full of white kid gloves. 
It is the old story — Pourquoi se priver du superftu, quand on 
peut se passer du ne'cessaire ? 

Ritschl looked about him in despair. But release was at hand, 
for he was soon afterwards elected professor extraordinary and 
joint director of the philological seminary in the university of Bres- 
lau with a salary of 500 thalers. 

Breslau was at that time a dirty, lively, odoriferous city. The 
place was too big, society was too engrossing, and our young pro- 
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fessor wished for a year of solitary confinement so that he might 
work without distraction. The students were far below the level of 
the young men of Halle, the seminary was badly organized. But 
Ritschl soon leavened the lumpish mass and brought about a marked 
revival of Latinity among the students, who learned to love their 
brilliant and resolute teacher, and the attendance on his lectures in- 
creased. These lectures were those which he had delivered in Halle, 
widened and deepened, of course. It is true that some German pro- 
fessors spend as much time on their old lectures as would suffice 
scholars in other lands to write new, for I have compared notes taken 
in different years, and find immense differences ; but after all the ex- 
planation how so many get over so much ground is to be sought in 
the early years of their professorial life, which they devote largely to 
getting up courses which shall serve them with additions and correc- 
tions for the rest of their academic career. In Breslau Ritschl added 
to his repertory, and I heard, in 1852, in Bonn, the courses which he 
prepared in Breslau in 1834 and 1835. Besides his professorship 
he was a member of the examining committee — he had a rare 
talent for administrative business — and joint manager of the museum 
of art and the numismatic cabinet, an office which widened his range 
of vision, so that he had the happiness of being a very busy man. 
In 1834, being twenty-eight years of age, he was made full professor, 
and took part in the work of the professor of eloquence, made 
Latin speeches and composed Latin letters in the name of the 
university. 

Up to the end of the first Breslau period Ritschl had given a 
large part of his time and thought to Greek ; thenceforth he was 
to be known chiefly as a Latinist. He had worked at Plautus both 
as a student and as a teacher in Halle. In Breslau his interest re- 
vived, and in January, 1834, he made a contract with the head of the 
famous Halle publishing concern, the Orphanhouse, for a great 
edition of Plautus in four volumes, of which the first was to appear 
in the course of that very year. Ritschl has been in his grave 
nearly seven years [1883] and the great Plautus is not yet finished. 
Every one who has ever contemplated a great work will sympa- 
thize with Ritschl. It is, as George Sand once said, so much more 
pleasant to talk about a big book that you are going to write than to 
hear other people talk about a big book that you have written. I can- 
not go into a detailed account of Ritschl's work on Plautus, his first 
essays, his mistaken views as to the licence of Plautus' verse and 
the integrity of the MSS of Plautus. He made, in a certain sense, a 
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false start, but he was preparing himself for the work of his life, 
and he was soon to reach the turning point, after which there is 
not much to record save philological successes, alternating with 
frightful spells of suffering. 

It soon became evident to Ritschl, as to all Plautus scholars, that 
it was necessary to find out what was in the famous Ambrosian 
palimpsest of Milan before going further in the criticism of Plautus, 
and he obtained permission from the authorities and a very modest 
allowance for expenses, which they always call by a longer name 
than is generally warranted by the amount, Unter stilt sung. So 
Ritschl set out for Italy, the promised land of the philologian. 
For a scholar, a literary man, an artist, a residence in Italy is a 
new life. No one ever stepped into that stream and stepped 
out of that stream the same man. Goethe's Italian journey was 
the most momentous epoch in the development of his intel- 
lectual life, and he was older then than Byron was when he 
died. John Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, records with grate- 
ful feelings the privilege he had enjoyed of seeing the land of 
all lands for the scholar while he was yet young ; and if any old 
student wishes to find out how much sensitive surface he has 
left, he should go to Italy. So the pages of Ritschl's life in Italy 
are for young and old among the most fascinating of his biog- 
raphy. He reached Trieste on the 7th of Nov., 1836, Verona on 
the 10th, Milan on the nth. Apart from his wild enthusiasm over 
the cathedral, his life in Milan was a long wrestle with the Ambro- 
sian palimpsest of Plautus. Others have wrestled with it since 
and extracted more of its secrets, but Ritschl's description of his 
struggle has lost none of its interest for the philologian by the lapse 
of half a century. " The beautiful old writing has been scratched 
out on both sides, and on both sides written over with an abomi- 
nable thick, black, fat writing, containing worthless pieces from 
the Vulgate of the Old T. The chemical reagents employed 
have made such havoc that in many places even the upper writing 
is not to be made out, much less the under, that very many lines 
and whole leaves have been eaten up, that often there is nothing 
left of the whole leaf except the four margins, often the whole leaf 
consists merely of a little system of islands and peninsulas of small 
strips and scraps, either disconnected or else loosely united at 
points." I spare you the details of his work in the cold library, 
where he toiled over the MS with two entire suits of clothes on, 
under and upper both, felt overshoes, cloak on, hat on, and two 
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pairs of silk gloves on. He remained in Milan five weeks, dur- 
ing which time he had made himself intimately acquainted with 
the city and its treasures. Thence to Genoa, which he reached on 
the 23d. Florence was reached before the end of the year, Rome 
on the 1 2th of January. In Rome he remained until the 9th of 
May. On the 15th he was in Florence again, on the 31st back in 
Milan, to wrestle with the palimpsest, where he remained, with 
the exception of sundry excursions, until the 2d of August. The 
south of Italy he had reserved for a future which was not to come. 
The winter of 1836-7 was one of the hardest winters ever known 
in Italy, and yet it was a time of enjoyment, of expansion, of great 
gain. He came back, his head teeming with plans, a. fata Morgana 
before his inspired vision. The plans were not executed, the views 
faded away, but the power remained, the clear eye had become 
clearer, the flight bolder, steadier. 

Ritschl's return to Breslau was marked by a fresh and vigorous 
activity in authorship and teaching; and the struggle with the 
narrow fortunes of his position was terminated by a call to Bonn 
as the successor of Ferdinand Naeke. He reached Bonn on the 
15th of April, 1839. He left it in anger and in sorrow in 1865. I 
will not go into the details of these twenty-six years of work : 
for a large part of which time Ritschl was the leading spirit of the 
university. There were other scholars of great merit there, and I 
do not underrate the reputation and the usefulness of such a man 
as Welcker, but when we speak of the Bonn school we think of 
Ritschl and Ritschl alone. But I cannot, at this time, undertake 
to characterize the school that he founded. I can merely take a 
few fragments out of his own principles of philological study — 
principles which have not perished with the man who gave utter- 
ance to them. 

Some of the aphorisms, mere memoranda that have been found 
among his early papers, show that the young critic had clear 
notions of his work. So he exacts " preliminary knowledge," he 
would not have the student rush into textual criticism without 
training in language, without full acquaintance with the theme. 
" The opinions of the predecessors must be known." Hundreds of 
emendations are put forward anew, and that not by mean men and 
ignorant novices, but by the lights of our profession : not from 
wilful dishonesty, but simply in a spirit of vanity and [laziness. 
" No prejudices." " Fix clearly in your eye what you are after." 
" Don't be satisfied with half notions, squinting thoughts. Pene- 
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trate into the heart of the matter with your interpretation." 
" Don't glide over what you don't understand." " Don't admit 
to yourself that there is more than one right." " Distinguish 
sharply between the possible and the impossible." " Cultivate the 
feeling of truth." (Bendey being the model held up.) " Never 
grow weary in trying to find ways." " Don't try to explain every- 
thing." " Don't go into criticism until you exhaust hermeneutics." 
" Hold the mean between audacity and timidity." 

All self-evident, you say, but none the less necessary. These rules 
are violated at every turn to-day. The man who began in this way 
was likely to do good work as a critic and as a teacher, and it is much 
to be regretted that he never carried out his intention of writing a 
series of letters on the study of philology. In the fragments and 
outlines that remain he evinces his faith in the inexhaustible magne- 
tism of classical studies, in spite of all the cry about their effeteness. 
Philology is a science and must be studied as a science, even by 
those who are only going to do elementary work as teachers. 
The good teacher must ever, as a teacher, hear more and know 
more than he needs to impart, both in quantity and quality, and the 
quantum that is chosen and weighed out for immediate information, 
for practical purposes, must be brought out of abundance, out of 
depth. No matter how small that quantum be, it must have in it the 
germ of intellectual development. The teacher, how humble soever 
his vocation, must have a scientific possession that outstretches the 
immediate business of his calling, in order that he may not become 
fatigued and dulled by the monotony of his office. The conscious- 
ness of working independently at the great cathedral structure of 
science, keeps him atop ; and the delight of intellectual work, of 
making something, cannot be replaced by aught else. This delight 
is contagious, it animates, it excites wonderfully. Look at the gym- 
nasia ! he cries. If you find one teacher of intellectual idealism in a 
gymnasium, and ten uncreative or ignorantly enthusiastic teachers — 
mere ridiculous jackpuddings these latter — the one will carry the 
dead wood and the touchwood of the ten : the scholars will follow 
him, and he will give the whole school tone and character. In 
your encyclopaedic teachers he did not believe in the least. 
" Enthusiasm dwells only in specialization." Philology has 
enlarged itself more and more, and looks forward to union with 
history. But so long as men are men, there must be specialization. 
We are here to work, not to enjoy. Whatever else the philologian 
knows, he must know the ancient languages thoroughly, and his 
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cry was " Read, read much, read very much, read as much as pos- 
sible," and yet another sentence of his was "A problem must leave 
you no rest or peace, by day or by night, until it is solved." 

These are good words, but as was said in the beginning of this 
paper, the secret of his art, the secret of which he himself was 
fully conscious, lay in the temper of the man himself. " No clever- 
ness," he says, " no vision can attain what only a warm human heart 
can accomplish — a heart for the study, a heart for the students." 

Of Ritschl's seminary work I have found an excellent account, 
condensed from Ribbeck, by Professor J. H. Wright, in a paper 
on " The Place of Original Research in College Education," read 
before the National Educational Association in the summer of 
1882, and it may be well to reproduce it here. 

"The Bonn Philological Seminary as it was between 1839 and 
1865, under the directorship of Friedrich Ritschl, is a striking illus- 
tration of the wonderful power of a useful institution when inspired 
by a man of genius. Ritschl's fame as a scholar, and his skill as 
a director, attracted, for many years, ambitious young men from 
all parts of Germany, and from other lands. His seminary became 
a busy workshop, the centre of university life, and thus the source 
of influences that were felt all over the civilized world. It became 
the model seminary, and Ritschl was frequently asked for advice 
by scholars in various lands who wished to establish similar 
institutions. 

" In a letter to a Greek professor in Finland, who had asked him 
for suggestions, Ritschl gives his views as to the value, object, and 
essential features of an ideal seminary. His words have an impor- 
tance quite beyond the occasion which called them forth. Ritschl 
asserts that if classical studies flourish in Germany more than in 
other lands, the cause is to be found nowhere else than in the philo- 
logical seminaries of her universities. As an incidental proof he 
calls attention to the total revolution that had taken place in 
Austrian higher education within a generation. It was only within 
that period that seminaries and the methods of seminary training 
had been introduced into the Austrian universities, and the results 
were a thoroughly competent corps of gymnasial teachers, and a 
reformed higher education, in which Austria, at the time of his 
writing, was not behind her sister states. The greatest need for 
the higher education is competent gymnasial teachers. For the 
training of these more is needed at the university than the mere 
hearing of lectures. Lectures present only the theory and items 
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of knowledge : they work upon the student's mind from without. 
The future teacher needs, more than anything else, skill and method 
in his studies, and these can be gained only by the exercise of his 
powers and by putting to practical use knowledge already 
obtained. The seminary does not now have directly in view the 
practical training of young men as future teachers ; skill in teaching 
is won only by the actual practice of the profession. The seminary 
endeavors to bring about independent personal activity ; it disci- 
plines men to facility and skill in research. It does this by requiring 
that studies shall proceed from a critical and scientific basis according 
to exact methods. The intellectual operations thus performed by 
the student himself and not merely heard about, as when he listens 
to lectures, become part of his flesh and blood, his own inalienable 
property. ' For my part,' continues Ritschl, ' I will not withhold 
a twofold confession. The best that there is in me as regards 
philology, I owe to seminary exercises under my teachers Gottfried 
Hermann, in Leipzig, and Karl Reisig, in Halle ; and the best that 
I have done as a university professor, at all events the most tangible, 
the most permanent good that I have wrought, has been in the 
work of the seminaries over which, for thirty years, I have had the 
good fortune to preside. . . . There is one condition that is 
absolutely essential to a successful seminary : all its members must 
be thoroughly grounded (sattelfesf) in the grammar of the classical 
languages. The seminary is not the continuation of the gymnasium. 
... In about four years after the establishment of a well-managed 
seminary, there will go forth a band of skilful scholars, competent 
to teach ; six years later the number of teachers thus trained will 
be large enough to exert a marked influence upon the education 
of your country, and in fifteen years your schools will be in the 
hands of an entirely new generation of teachers.' In a subsequent 
paper, Ritschl expresses the belief that young men ought to enter 
the seminary early enough to allow them to spend at least two 
years in its work before leaving the university. The younger the 
members of the seminary, the deeper and more permanent is the 
influence exerted upon them. 

" Ritschl devoted himself tirelessly to this work, giving up his 
time, his strength, his books, for the sake of his disciples ; never, 
however, doing it in such a way as to relieve them from the neces- 
sity of doing most of the work themselves. He never, for example, 
gave a man a subject to work upon, either in the seminary or for 
a doctor's dissertation, though often he suggested themes from 
which a selection might be made. In his conduct of the seminary, 
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as in his public lectures, there was a kingly power about him. 
Latin was the only language to be heard in the seminary, except 
when at times, in order indirectly to rebuke stupidity or slovenly 
work, he would drop into drastic German, as if the Latin were 
unintelligible to the delinquent. The work of the seminary was 
often planned with great system. For a given time it would 
gather upon a connected group of subjects, and the combined 
results of these special studies were often an important contribution 
to science and to literary history. Thus it was now that certain 
poets were studied ; now historians and orators, philosophers, 
grammarians ; subjects approached from various points of view, 
as the biographical, the critical, the linguistic, the literary. Many 
of the most brilliant enterprises of recent classical scholarship were 
conceived in this seminary, though years may often have elapsed 
before maturity. This institution filled the higher schools and 
gymnasia of Germany, and to a certain extent the philological 
chairs in the universities, with skilful teachers, with men who, 
by actual practice, had learned to investigate, to think for them- 
selves, and to treat their themes with masterly hand. 

" Ritschl profoundly impressed himself, his ideals and his con- 
victions upon all who came in contact with him. His conception 
of the character and object of philological study has thus become, 
through the wide-spread influence of his pupils, the conception of 
all educated Germany. Under Ritschl's influence young men 
came to feel a vital interest in their work, to entertain profound 
convictions as to the dignity and high value of scholarship. Clas- 
sical literature and the monumental remains of ancient art were to 
them no longer so many scattered, disconnected fragments, inter- 
esting as mere curiosities, for the entertainment of the pedant, or 
for the amusement of the lover of bric-a-brac. What has survived 
to us from the past is rather the ruin of a wonderful civilization, 
and classical studies have their noblest activity in the reconstruc- 
tion of this lost world. It is work of the highest order ; it calls 
into play the profoundest energies of the mind of man. There is 
nothing in the past, however obscure, but that by right investiga- 
tion it may be found out. Every student should have his own 
especial part in the work, coming to it with his best skill, and 
performing it, because of his concentration and singleness of aim, 
better than it could be done by any one else in the world." 

During the last ten years of Ritschl's life in Bonn he had much 
to suffer physically and mentally. In November, 1854, Jahn was 
called to Bonn, with the heartiest support on the part of Ritschl. 
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At first their relations were cordial, but a coolness soon set in, and 
the friends became sworn foes. I do not yield to any one in 
admiration of German learning, conscientiousness, inventiveness, 
grasp, but the more I have seen of the arrogance, the jealousy, the 
hateful manoeuvring, the shameful backbiting, the hatred, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, which a closer knowledge of the 
professor's life in Germany reveals, the more glad am I to live 
where, if such abominations exist, they do not, like the frogs of 
Egypt, go up and come into our houses and into our bedchambers 
and upon our beds and upon our ovens and into our kneading 
troughs. 

I will not enter into the details of the quarrel which divided 
Bonn into two hostile camps, the Ritschelians, and the Janizaries, 
as the partizans of Jahn were called. Both the great scholars have 
passed away. Jahn was a man of stupendous learning, well- 
ordered, compact, clear : he was a man of fine artistic sense, com- 
panionable, generous ; but I should have sided with my old teacher, 
doubtless, through thick and thin, and should not have been a 
good judge of the merits of the case. The feud and the various 
entanglements issuing from it led to Ritschl's resignation, which 
was a blow to his scholars all over the world. In 1865 some of us 
had other things to think of than the shifting of a German 
professor from one university to another. Some of us were going 
to work, with what heart we could, to build up again the ruins of 
our own schools and colleges. But it was a blow even to us, and 
when I was last in Bonn I was glad to see that the house had been 
altered by the new owners past recognition. 

From Bonn Ritschl went to Leipzig. 

The University of Leipzig has risen very rapidly in the last 
fifteen or twenty years. When I was a student in Germany, few 
philologians thought of going to a school which had once been 
honored by the greatest master of his time. There is no guarantee 
of perpetuity in Germany, as the waxing and waning fortunes of 
various universities show. A certain amount of patronage from 
the neighborhood may be expected, but the university depends on 
its men, and the statesmen, the princes who know how to get the 
best man can be sure of the greatest university. The call of 
Ritschl was one of a number of decided measures that gave Leipzig 
a new life. The gap caused by Ritschl's departure from Bonn 
could not be filled except by Ritschl's own pupils. Jahn soon fell 
sick, and died more than six years before his antagonist : and Bonn, 
although classical philology is nobly represented there by such 
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men as Biicheler and Usener, has not regained its numbers. In 
i860 Leipzig's classical philology was at so low an ebb that there 
were only twenty-three philologians at the university. With the 
coming of George Curtius, the number rose until it reached 71. 
Ritschl had as many as 222 in one of his classes. Honors were 
showered upon him, and the last years of his life, tortured as he 
was by pain, and crippled by rheumatism and other sickness, were 
spent to the very latest breath in work for his department, and in 
loving services to his pupils. 

On the 31st of October, 1876, he asked for release from current 
work. " For ninety-five semesters have I, with God's help, been 
able to exercise my office, perhaps not wholly without result. If 
an undesired end should be put to my work in my 71st year, 
I must be thankful for what I have enjoyed, and try to resign 
myself, but not without pain and sorrow." On the fourth of 
November a half year's furlough was granted. On the night of 
the eighth of November he was called away. Just before he died, 
when his mind began to wander, news was brought to him of a 
favorite pupil. His mind became steady again, and he spoke at 
some length of the plans and aims of his young friend, whose every 
step he had carefully watched, and he sent him, as his last greeting, 
the words : I wish him happiness and success according to the 
measure of my sufferings. 1 

I have not time to recount his achievements as a philologian, to 
indicate the work he did in criticism, in grammar, in epigraphies, 
to show how he incited men of the most various bent to honest, 
effective, whole-souled undertakings, each in his own sphere ; and 
I will only say that while Germany has had and still has great 
teachers, while there have been and are many men whose lectures 
were and are more methodical, richer in detailed information, lec- 
tures that serve in after years as storehouses of learning, Germany 
has seen very few who could mould and fashion and inspire their 
pupils as Ritschl did his. 

Much of our science passes away : the theory of to-day pushes 
away the theory of yesterday, to be thrust away in turn by the 
theory of to-morrow. One by one books, like men, drop into the 
night, and shade is lost in shadow. What is not lost, what lives 
forever, is the spirit of love to learning and love to the learner, 
which, once kindled, passes from teacher to learner, onward to the 
end of time. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 

1 The favorite pupil was the lamented Gustav Lowe. 



